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FROM THE 


CIRCULAR LETTER 


OF THE 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


* 


ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


* WHAT we aſks a participation in the bene- 
fits of the free conſtitution of Ireland, by an ad- 
miſſion to vote at elections for knights of the 
ſhire to repreſent us in parliament; in this how- 
ever we mean, if it ſhould be neceſſary, to ſub- 
mit to a modification, viz. That in addition to 
the qualifications of forty ſhillings, it ſhould be 
permitted to a Roman Catholic freeholder to 


vote, only when he rents and occupies, or poſ- 
ſeſſes 
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ſeſſes in fee, or for life, a farm of twenty pounds 
per annum; anticipating any groundleſs objec- 
tions, from a ſudden alteration in the ſtate of 
election intereſts, we ſhould content ourſelves 
with eſtabliſhing the principle, that we are to be 
conſidered as members of a free conſtitution, and 
with providing for the Roman Catholic tenantry 
a ſecurity againſt the oppreſſive, intolerable, and 
too frequent hardſhips, of being deprived of their 


tenant right and leaſehold intereſt,” 
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A 


DISSERTATION, &e. 


The Roman Catholics aſk a ſhare in the pri- 
vilege of election, not as a matter of ſpecula- 
tive right, not upon any general principles of 


liberty, or as a concluſion from any given pre- 


miles, either of natural or even of conſtitutional 


rights; they aſk it as a protection, and as a 
requiſite ſecurity, which they now have not, 
for the exerciſe of every legal right—they aſk 
it from a practical ſenſe of the evils they feel, 
by being excluded from it.—It is neceſſary for 
the free enjoyment of their induſtry and pro- 
perty; to ſecure a fair diſpenſation of juſtice 
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| (2) 
both criminal and civil, and to fecure them 


that juſt eſtimation and importance, without 


which, in human tribunals, they cannot ob- 


tain it. 


It is a known fact (and, on reflection, we 
ſhall find it muſt be ſo) that the Roman Ca- 
tholics have been, and are every day, turned 


out of very beneficial farms ; deprived of the 


maintenance of themſelves and their families ; 
have loſt their honeſt occupations, and: the ex- 
erciſe (the moſt beneficial to the ſtate) of their 
induſtry and capitals ; becauſe they could not 
vote at an election, and to make room for thoſe 
that could—a fortiori, they have, in multitudes. 
of | inſtances, failed to obtain leaſes—nor can 
they aver obtain them, on equal terms. — This is 


a ſevere oppreſſion of the Roman Catholic 


tenantry, from one end of the kingdom to the 


other they do not aſk to- ſhare with Proteſ- 
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tants the privilege of voting at elections, but 


for the privilege of being tenants to Proteſtant 
landlords: and not to Proteſtant landlords only, 
but even to landed proprietors of their own 
perſuaſion—the excluſion from that franchiſe 
will tell againſt them, whenever there is room for 
competition, or room for favour; and where there is 
not room for the one or the other, where the elec- 
tion- ſpirit runs high (and it does run high in Ire- 
land) it operates, more or leſs, in every tranſaction 
of life—it is well known how many contentions 
ariſe out of it, and with whar bitterneſs many 
civil and even criminal litigations are, more or 
leſs, directly or remotely connected with it.— 
A proteſtant plaintiff or defendant can ſerve 
an election intereſt—a man will more deſire to 
oblige, and more fear to offend, him, who can 
oblige again; and this power of reciprocal 
obligation is, in all things, a motive to 3 
lity; it will operate moſt, where it ought not 
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to operate at all. For, the adminiſtration of 


juſtice is, by our conſtitution, united with the 
right of election: the ſame ſreehold is the 
qualification for both —excluſive privileges 
are alſo a principle of animoſity; the 


Roman Catholics think they are warranted 


in ſupplicating, either that tribunals may 


be inſtituted for them, in which the proprietors 


of an excluſive privilege, held in derogation of 


them, may not decide on their lives and pro- 


perties; or, what is much more ſimple and 


natural, That, by opening the privilege, the 
evil may be done away; the evil of a tribu- 
nal, partial by its very conſtitution. There is 


alſo a material difference in privileges; there 


are privileges confined to a few: ſuch is the 


peerage= to have it, is an honour ; not to have 


it, is no humiliation. But, in the privileges 
which are communicated to many, as the forty- 
ſhilling right of election, to poſſeſs it, is a 


conſiderable 


— 


1 
conſiderable diſtinction; but, to be excluded 


from it, is a diſgrace no one is proud to be a 


man; but, an eunuch is an object of con- 


tempt. 


The Roman Catholics, therefore, complain 
that, in their caſe, the current of juſtice is pol- 
luted with partiality, animoſity, and contempt: 
theſe things (with due ſubmiſſion to the three 


branches of the Iriſh legiſlature) they contend 


to be unfayourable to juſtice. 


They preſume it will not be urged, that the 
ſmalleſt inconvenience whatſoever to others, 
is to be of more weight with the legiſlature, 
than the greateſt benefit to them: they deſire 
to have it-again and again remembered, that 
they aſk only a mall participation ; there neither 
is, nor can be, any reaſon for refuſing it 25, 


except a determination to refuſe it ſor ever. 


That 
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That determination, as it cannot be avowed, ſo 


it ought not to be formed—there can be no rea- 
ſon for it, (if it is to be called a reaſon) except 
one—that the Roman Catholics of Ireland can- 
not be ſafely truſted with any degree of political 
power. They are confident that whoever ſin- 
cerely means to contribute to the alleviation of 
their ſituation, muſt conſider that idea, as utter- 
ly incompatible with their relief—they inſiſt 
(and it is the only thing on which they do in- 
fiſt) that it may be conſidered, as a fundamen- 
tal and indiſpenſible condition to the ſyſtem of 
a more liberal and bappy policy, that they 
are no longer to be looked upon as dangerous 
to the Government. They will not admit, nor 
ſubmit it to be the idea, that they are an object 
of juſt ſuſpicion, apprehenſion, and jealouſy, 
upon any ground whatſoever, either civil or re- 
ligious—they ſolemnly and formally proteſt 
againſt it, not only as injurious and groundleſs 


in 
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in itſelf; but, as the root and baneful cauſe of 


all their former perſecutions, and all their pre- 


ſent oppreſſive diſqualifications.— They are not 


worſe ſubjects than any others: and, becauſe, 
under every poſſible diſcouragement, they are 
not worſe, they contend that they are even bet- 


ter ; and that, as ſuch, inſtead of being wholly 
diſtruſted, they deſerve to be more fully relied 


on. They contend that there is no kind and no 
extent of right, that will not be ſafely lodged 
in their hands, when the courſe of legiſlative 
wiſdom ſhall bring their relief to its fulleſt ma- 
turity. And if they recede, in any reſpect, 
from their full claims; and aſk a partial, not 
a total; a gradual, nota ſudden relief; they de- 
ſire that their moderation may be underſtood to 
be, as it is not an admiſſion of any imputation, 
but a neceſſary ſacrifice to the remnant of irra- 
tional prejudices and unjuſt antipathies; a ten- 


derneſs for the weakneſs of their proteſtant 


brethren ; 
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brethren ; the effect, not of meanneſs, but of 


a public ſpirited prudence. 


There is no point of poſitive claim, or of 


juſt pretenſions, which they will not wave, poſt- 
pone or relinquiſh, out of a ſpirit of accom- 
 modation, in favour of the intereſt or the con- 
venience of any branch of the legiſlature, or 
any number of reſpectable individuals. But 


they think that in return, they have a right to 


deſire, that they may not be conſidered as ſuſ- 


peed perſons ; much leſs, that the ſulpicion 


ſnould not be taken as a principle to controul 


the meaſure and direct the mode of their relief, 


When the evils are conſidered, which have pro- 


ceeded from the real or pretended apprehenſions 


concerning the deſigns of the Papiſts, it will not 


be thought to argue any malevolence towards 


the Proteſtants of Ireland, that they deſire, en- 


treat, and ſupplicate, that the bitter ſource of 


woe 


(9) 


woe may no more be mentioned | from thence 
has proceeded the proſcription of their religi- 
ous rights, the violation of their domeſtic peace, 
the relaxation of their domeſtic ties, and the 
long oppreſſion of a code of laws invented to 


deſtroy them. 


The Roman Catholics aſſert that they are 
good men, but they do not pretend to be angels. 
—[t is ſaid not to be in the power of Omnipo- 
tence to make that which has been, not to have 
been—and therefore oblivion is the only remedy 
for irreparable wrongs.—The Papiſts of Ireland 


have ſuſtained many injuries—they have in- 


flicted none—and, wiſhing to lay a foundation 


of eternal reconciliation, they call upon their 
proteſtant brethren, not only to deſiſt from draw 
ing concluſions to their diſadvantage, from their 
Principles or their numbers but, if poſſible, to 


expunge from their minds, that a political diſ- 


tindion between Proteſtant and Papiſt was ever 
B | thought 
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thought of.—lt is impoſſible that the origin, the 


real cauſe and fatal effects of theſe terrors 
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ſhould not, ſome time or other, become a ſub- 


ject of popular diſcuſſion, if they are to be pre- 


ſerved as an immortal principle of action: be it 
here ſaid that the code of penal laws was not 
the effect of fear; ſor men do not oppreſs thoſe 


whom they fear, but thoſe whom they do not — 


i that pretext, for ſuch it was, and the conſequent 
| 


| E. | diſtinction between Proteſtant and Catholic, has 


done all that it can do. 


— - — — — — 


1 
| | | Now the Proteſtants have nothing to gain, and 


every thing to loſe.—The operation of the 


| * | laws, through the medium of infinite 


"Mclvate . and much public detriment, 


has put the Proteſtants in poſſeſſion of three- 


fourths of the landed property of the kingdom— 
and, poſſeſſed of all that is beneficial, and all 


that is honourable in church and ſlate; can 


any 


n 

any thing be more abſurd, than for them perpe- 
tually to remind thoſe whom they have deprived 
of all theſe things, that there is a perpetual 
irreconcilable oppoſition between their intereſts. 
Would it not be a much more natural and 
wiſer policy, in the ſect of the rich reigning 
few, to perſuade that of the humble and many, 
that their intereſts were not at all incompati- 
ble; that one was not the object of fear, nor 
the other of invaſion; and that, though the 
enjoyment was different, the right was the 
ſame ; and that, with regard to all conſtitu- 
tional objects, the poſſeſſion of the one was the 
expectancy of the other.—A Papiſt can reaſon 
as well as a Proteſtant ; and he can argue, with 
infallible concluſion, that if he is of neceſſity 
dangerous to a Proteſtant Government, a Pro- 
teſtant Government can by no poſſibility be ſa- 
lutary to him, 
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The Roman Catholics are certain it is the 
intereſt of the Proteſtants, that the diſtinction 
* between Roman Catholic and Proteſtant ſhould 


, 
11188 never again be taken up, as the denomination 


of adverſe parties in the ſtate ; but that it ſhould 


- 
- Q—Q——ß — —— —— 


fade away and die, under the influence of a 


milder and more beneficent policy. For they 
| can aſſure thoſe who do not know it, that, if 
| thoſe names muſt be remembered, and a popu- 


lar ferment ſhould ariſe, (and who can fay it 


Il | never will) the hiſtory of no country, no train 
| 


of events and circumſtances, ever furniſhed 


materials more calculated, in dexterous hands, 


14 to excite the multitude to madneſs and deſ- 
[| 


I | peration. 

Ul | ; 

| 

| | Here then, the true temper and true diſpoſi- 
| | | tion of the Roman Catholics appears in its full 
i luſtre. Inſtead of waiting for the maturity of 


thoſe popular humours, which are preparing to 


— 


their 


1 
their hands, without any induſtry or any hazard 
of theirs; they come and range themſelves un- 
der a Proteſtant Government, and folicit a part 
of thoſe rights, the whole of which, the princi- 


ples of true national policy would not forbid them 


to expect. 


It is not altogether thirty years fince there 
raged in Ireland, not the leaſt bitter and ſavage 
perſecution of thoſe which have been enger- 
dered by fictitious terrors of ſlate; it exhibited 
a popular fury equal to that of the popiſh plot, 
in the reign of Charles II.; a perjury equal to 
that of Oates and Benlow ; a ſubornation as au- 
dacious—the period is not too long to defy the 
memory of man—thoſe are yet. alive, whoſe 
near relations were the victims of that 


perſecution—one of the principal actors in it, 


Sir — „is dead: the companion of his 


% 


atchievements is yet alive; a proſperous gen- 


tleman, 
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tleman, who flouriſhes in much reputation, and 


has ſince had the honour of ſelling himſelf to 


many ſucceſſive -adminiſtrations.—Theſe things, 
the Roman Catholics cannot help remembering— 
but they remember them, only to put it out of 


the power of that, or any other gentleman, to 


indulge himſelf in the amuſement of grand and | 


petty juries; at their expence to ſeek popula- 
rity ; perhaps, to forward a borough or a county 


intereſt, by his profuſion in their blood ! 


This laſt perſecution had its origin, from a 


riot excited among the people by an inſane Pro- 


teſtant of the name of Fant, and which was 
totally unconnected, directly or indirectly, with 
any thing relating to the Roman Cacholic in- 
terelt or perſuaſion.— But the principle, the 
operative principle, that Papiſts are 8 


to the Government, firſt ſwelled the riot into 


a rebellious conſpiracy ; and then directed - the 


— 


fury 


2 
fury of public perſecution, againſt the clergy 


and laity of a whole people that people now 
obſerve, and not without anxiety, that the very 
ſame principle is brought forward as a reaſon 
for excluding them from a ſmall participation in 
the right of election: and, for that very reaſon, 
they are the leſs willing to depart from their re- 
quiſition; and they truſt, that Government will 
agree with them, that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that their relief ſnould be carried in the teeth 
of that objection and that ſo noxious a prin- 
ciple muſt be attacked and taken in its ſtrongeſt 
hold, before the Roman Catholics can become 
the ſubjects of effectual protection while that 
unjuſt, fantaſtic, popular terror, the tka of 
every abſurdity, and every injuſtice, is kept 
alive, as a principle in legiſlation ; the Roman 
Catholics know, by ſad example, that they ne- 
ver can be ſecure from any quality or degree of 
oppreſſton ; and that they will have to anſwer, 


as 
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as they did in the perſecution of 1764, for 


every public commotion, and for every falſe 


and every true alarm; that they will be the 


ſport of every faQtion, and ſee their deareſt in- 


tereſts ſacrificed, as they often have been, to 


individual caprice, and the humour of the 


day. 


Since the former relaxations, no leſs than 


four new diſqualifying ſtatutes have been enacted 


againſt them, upon that invidious principle : it 


is, therefore, becauſe theſe relaxations did not 


 £o to the root of the evil, but left a growing 


principle of oppreſſion, the effects of which 


they have practically felt, that the Roman Ca- 


tholics are now compelled to come to Govern- 


ment, and aſk ſomething of a nature and opera- 


tion different from that of the former relief ; 


and which might be at length effectual.— They 


conceive that this can orly be found in the right 
of 


of eleAton—that alone can give their intereſts 
fair play, by bringing them into a connection of 
mutual obligation with the great and the 
powerful—that alone can raiſe to any thing 
like equality, a people habitually injured, be- 
cauſe habitually deſpiſed. —The ſmalleſt parti- 
cipation of that right, will, at leaſt, exempt 
them from thoſe names of reproach by which 
antipathy is kept alive. Thoſe who have a long 
time been the objects of public odium, want 
every aid. But, miſerable indeed, is that ſitu- 
ation, which can find it in ſuch trifles; and 
yet, they think that the common ciyilities of 
e advertiſements, the forms of a canvaſs, 


would help to reſtore them in. the opinion of 


their fellow ſubjeats—when their vote and in- 


tereſt is to be ſolicited, in a conteſt for a coun- 
ty, it will be forgot that they exerciſe a baaeful 


ſuperſtition, and are dangerous to the fate; it 


may, perhaps, be recollected that they are a 
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very ancient and reſpedable religious perſua- 


ſion. 


If the general policy of the Iriſh Govern- 
ment, enforced by. motives of juſtice and hu- 
manity, require that the Roman Catholics ſhould 
be raiſed from their preſent degradation; and, 
moreover, the circumſtances of the times do, in 
a manner, demand it ; and if a ſhare in the right 
of election is, fairly ſpeaking, neceſſary to this 
end; and the apprehenſions on which it is op- 
poſed, if they ever were, are not now founded ; 
it is impoſſible that this accumulated weight of 
reaſons ſhould produce no effect at all upon the 
Iriſh legilature ; it muſt ſcarcely be reſiſtible.— 
But, if after all, thoſe exploded ſtate terrors, 
the cauſe of their oppreſſions, and of all op- 


preſſions, are again recurred to againſt them, and 


ſucceſsſully recurred to; the Roman Catholics 


muſt acknowledge with ſorrow, that they are 


the 


(1871 
the objects of an incurable, ſtubborn, blind, de- 
termined animoſity, which no time, no patience, . 
no length of ſuffering, no change of circum- 


ſt ance, no moral reaſon, no political expediency 


can appeaſe or mitigate—the Roman Catholics 


— . 7K - SIS - 


are warranted, by the example of former times, 
in aſſerting, that no political truſts, and no ſhare 
in any part of the repreſentation which can be 
placed in their hands, is an innovation in the 
conſtitution—they have not only voted for mem- 
bers, but ſat themſelves in parliament, a greater 


length of time, than they have been excluded 
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ſrom theſe franchiſes—they ſat in parliament, 


0 
4 


until the 4th of William III. upwards of 160 


years after the Reformation—nor, were they de- 


— 


prived of votes, until the 2d of George I. twen- 
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ty-four years after—and that, not from any 
abuſe, proved or alledged, but from two cauſes ; 
firſt, thenatural progreſs of perſecution, irritating 
and goading itſelf to new inſults; and ſecondly, 
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the reſtleſs and tyrannical cruelty of a fictitious 
public terror. The nature and habits of men, 
are always to be conſidered and the Roman Ca- 
tholics cannot perſuade themſelves, that a ſmall 
ſhare in the delegating part of repreſentation 
only, can be thought too great a ſccurity to them, 
or exceſſively dangerous to others when they 
recollect that a majority of Catholics in both houſes 
of parliament, was not ſufficient, in former times, 
to prevent their proteſtant brethren from dit. 
poſſeſſing them of every civil and every political 


right. 


The admiſſion of the moſt reſpectable and de- 
cent ranks of the Roman Catholics to a ſhare of 
conſtitutional rights, muſt certainly ſtrengthen, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, the ſecurity of the tate, 
as it now ſtands: a greater number of perſons 
will be intereſted in its conſervation ; if the Ro- 
man Catholics did entertain evil deſigns againſt 


the 


1 


he conſtitution, this meaſure muſt opera- 


bribe to deprive them of that deſcription « 


partizans, who would be their moſt eflc 
neceſſary inſtruments. If the expe 
mankind is to be credited, a ſerfonabl 
of rights is the beſt expelient for 
tion of them. Every right, » 
every immunity, every diftin* 

world, and which has been p. 
fucuation of time and circus 
preſerved: you remarked vc 

the capacity of purchaſing 1 

once granted, you did not 

teſtants ſhould afterwards 

prejudice had been. ſo flron 

it would have taken poſt 

to think it not unna! 

holding, land, ſhould | 

benefits of lande! 


fion is juſt; he it 
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( 22 ) 
the acceſſary. But, to conſider the matter in 
another point of view, I hold that the meaſure 
of giving the Roman Catholics an intereſt in the 
landed property of the kingdom, was, not only 
the wiſeſt policy, but the moſt fortunate event 
that ever took place in Ireland—it was the 
union of the roſes : and it prevented, for ever, 
what might perhaps have happened before this; 
and what, in the courſe of nature, muſt have 
happened ſome time or other, the moſt irrecon- 
cileable quarrel that can divide a nation, a 
ſtruggle for the landed property of the whole 
kingdom ; it had been ſo, in Ireland, for near 
five hundred years; but Parliament, by its re- 
laxations, has; if I may fay fo, taken a counter 


ſecurity, in an union of intereſt and confuſion 


of titles, for that principle of natural and legal 
limitation, by which wrong enures into right— 
Jet it now fill the meaſure, by ſuffering property 


io give, in their hands, all that property can 


give 


6 
give —let them take the ſame method (it will 
prove as effectual) to ſecure the right of election, 
eſtabliſned by law, which they did to confirm 


the act of ſettlement. 


One thing more it is neceſſary ſor the Roman 
Catholics to entreat, which is, that nothing they 
have hitherto ſaid, or may in furure have occa- 
ſion to ſay, ſhould be conſtrued into a menace : 
the purport of men's diſcourſe, as well as the 
drift of their intentions, muſt be explained by 


the tenor of their adions. 


66 Ne temne quod uliro 


Proferimus manibus vilas et verba precantum. 


They wiſh it to be known, and they are proud 
10 ew, that they are not a deſpicable or a de- 
ſpiſed connection. They alſo wiſh to abe the 
moſt advantageous diſplay of their flrength, not 


as 


| 
| 
| 


( 24 ) 
23-2 1henace, but as a motive and an encourage- 
ment to a Proteſtant Government, to undertake 
r cauſe: the truth is, that thoſe who will 
-onfider Ireland attentively,, will ſee that the 
Hate of things is changed, and that it muſt be 
lo. The former ſyſtem was a thing not made 
to laſt; temporary in its very nature. Oppreſ- 
fon, at length, exhauſts its own reſources ; the 
miſerable pretexts of avarice, bigotry, and party 
ſpirit, wear themfelves out ; the faſhion of the 
time changes, and the great maſs of a nation at 
laſt recovers ſomething of its natural imporance : 
the very re- action of a Ceſiruttive policy pro- 
duces a power of reſiſtance : the ſyſtem of laws 
which, by a perverſion of all legal principles, and 
by various contrivances of vexation, had ſcrewed 
the Roman Catholics out of their property, and, 


in the ſame proceis, broken the ſpirit of their 


gentry, has forced a commercial intereſt to grow 


up in its place; and (the former generation 


paſhng 


( a5 ) 


paſſing away) has drawn up with it. a race of 
men, 'who have eſcaped the toils of the law ; 
they have no longer the minds and qualities of 


men hunted into obſcurity, and ſinking into in- 


digence, by a daily impoveriſhment : what was 


once a landed intereſt, is now converted into a 
commercial intereſt ; and the men who compoſe 
it feel ſomething of the elevation, and poſſeſs 


the energy, which accompanies growing circum- 


ſtances, in thoſe who feel that their fortune is 


due to their own vigour, 


The circumſtances of the time encreaſe the 


weight of the Catholic intereſt and render it 


deciſive; the diviſion which has ariſen among 


Proteſtants themſelves, is not of their making ; 
but they do not ſee any reaſon, that their dif- 
trations ſhould perpetuate that disfranchiſement 
which their concord has produced ; they do not 


wiſh to take any undue advantage of that diſ- 
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( 26 ) 
union; but, on the contrary, they point out a 
method, by which the evil may be converted 
into the means of effecting an union, upon larger 
principles. It will have been a fortunate diſſen- 
tion, if it tends to eſtabliſh a peace, indeed, 
both in name and quality ;” for the protection of 
all, not the oppreſſion of any: a ſyſtem by 
which the true balance of the kingdom may be 
reſtored, and Government find, in the great and 
ſtable maſs of the nation itſelf, a force to ce- 
ment, to controul, and bind together all its jar- 


ring intereſts, 


Again and again to remind Government of that 
change of circumſtances, which otherwiſe 
might eſcape their attention, is, they aſſert, an 
act of manly and generous fidelity, and nothing 
more. If what the Roman Catholics aſk, is 
juſt and moderate, and proper; they truſt that 


will be a preſumption in favour of their meaning 


and 


( 27 ) 


and intentions; becauſe intimidation is ſeldom 


uſed to enforce reaſonable demands: if Gov ern- 
ment ſhall be of opinion, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics entertain violent and turbulent deſigns, 


purſued with ſedition and violence, they will 


incur all the evils to which thofe are condemned 
who cannot diſtinguiſh their friends from their 
enemies. They will fall into the greateſt poſſi- 
ble error in government; a total miſconcep- 
tion of the nature and diſpoſition of the people 
they are to rule. All men, however, muſt act 
upon their own judgment ; it behoves Govern» 
ment well to conſider what ſteps are to be taken, 
with regard to three millions of people, who, 
ſeeking admiſſion into the ſtate; either feel 
ſuch a ſenſe of their ſtrength, or ſo raſhly forget 
their weakneſs, as to reſort to intimidation and 
violence. To decline the repeal of a few de- 
grading ſtatutes, would be but a poor proviſion 
againſt the danger the practical conſequences 
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( 28 ) 
which would follow from ſuch a ſuppoſition ; 


the many meaſures which it would be neceſſary 
to take, infinitely more arduous and critical than 
the one now propoſed ; exclude the ſuppoſition 
altogether. 


The Roman Catholics encounter difficulties 
. i d beir ſuit, which, however, are not very un- 
common; an ignorance of what is paſſing in the 
minds of the men they addreſs - while they are 
labouring to prove, that congeniality and ſound- 
neſs of principle renders them objects of confi- 
dence to Government, and that the leaſt encou- 
ragement does not involve the inevitable ruin of 
the ſtate; hewho hears them may, perhaps, 
think that they are ſo very, very good, that it is 

- impoſſible, by any treatment, to diſguſt, alie- 
nate, or drive them into other courſes. While 
they are proving that they are powerful enough 
to be attended to, or not enough to be dange- 


rous; 


K 3 
rous; he may think they are ſo weak as to be 
deſpiſed with impunity ; or, ſo ſtrong, as that 
the leaſt encreaſe whatſoever would enable them 
to overrun the country : a mind like your's will 
be aware of the effect of theſe contradiQtions—if 
theſe ideas are to be taken in the extreme, and 
are concluſive objections, they operate againſt 
every poſſible meaſure whatſover which affects 


collective bodies, to which one or other of them 


muſt apply.—But, there may be a medium, in 


this, as in every thing elſe; it is poſſible that 
the Roman Catholic intereſt may be ſufficiently 
important to be brought within the ſphere of 


Policy; and yet not ſtrong enough to burſt it. 


They may be, and I believe are, fo affected 


to Government, as like all other ſubjects, to be 
fit and apt for all the benefits and all the truſts 
of the ſtate; and yet, liable to all the tempta- 


tions which, either by ill uſage, on one fide, 


or ſeduction on the other, uſually lead to aliena- 
: a 0 : E. 
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6309 
tion and revolt: Such they are, and ſo let Go- 
vernment conſider them. They are men under 
oppreſſion; it is neceſſary for them to uſe their 


reaſon; but they do it neither ſeditiouſly nor 


immoderately: if they ſpeak firmly and ſtrenu- 
ouſly, it muſt be conſidered that they are not 
in an academy of compliments, or carrying on 
an intercourſe of ſentiment :—they are urging 
their moſt important intereſts, and employing 
one favourable moment, to alleviate the op- 


preſſions of a century, 


In England the Roman Catholics are a ſect ; 
in Ireland they are a nation. This fundamental 


difference muſt affe every reaſon and every 


meaſure concerning them. What the effect is, 
is not now the queſtion, but it is ſufficient to 
FAR that no example can fairly be drawn from 
one, to affect the other. The election franchiſe 


was refuſed to Engliſh Catholics, leſt thoſe of 


Ireland 


( 31 ) 

Ireland ſhould expect it. They beg leave to 
proteſt againſt their being excluded; and their 
cauſe being prejudged, as it were by a ſide- 
wind, in the Engliſh parliament, which neither 
had, nor could have taken into their conſidera- 
tion, their peculiar circumſtances and ſituation. 
Thoſe and thoſe alone, conſidered principally 
and not collaterally, muſt direct the delibera- 
tion of Government: the 8 0 of a ſmall 


ſect derive ſeveral advantages, and often a de- 


gree of | perſonal importance, from the cloſe par- 


b 
tialities of a contracted aſſociation, which ſome- i 


1 
} 


times more than counterbalance the diſadvan- 


tage of any legal diſqualification. But thoſe 
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who are loſt in the immenſity of a numerous, 


— — 


and in one ſenſe, a national church; if they are 


8 — S- = 


debarred, if I may fo ſay, from the general 


fund of individual conſequence and protection, 


— . , ʒ — — 


are deſtitute indeed. 


we Se ne 


The 


( 32 ) 

The Roman Catholics do not aſſert that this 
conceſſion will make no change whatſoever in 
the ſtate, Every act and every repeal muſt and 
ts intended to do ſo—they aſk it, becauſe it is 
a change, and becauſe a change, and ſuch a 
one, is neceſſary to their ſituation ; let us ſup- 
poſe it allowed, that the Roman Catholics ought 
to be admitted to ſome ſhare in the election in- 
tereſt ; what is the quantity of the propoſed par- 
Ucl adden: The county members are ſixty, or 
ons-fifth of the whole repreſentation ; ſuppoſe 


the Roman Catholics to poſſeſs one-fourth of the 
landed property of the kingdom; if their in- 


tereſt in county elections followed this propor- 
tion, (under the modification propoſed, it can- 
_ be any thing like it) the whole body of the 
Roman Catholics would have juſt one-fourth 


of one-fifth, that is to ſay, one-twentieth of the 


elective intereſt; no very immoderate ſhare for 
| three millions of people: now, as the Proteſ- 


tants 


(33) 


tants are only one third of the Catholics, and 


yet would have twenty times more votes, the 
ſhare of each individual Catholic would be only 
in the proportion of one to ſixty. Nine taylors 
mike a man; and it will not be thought unrea- 
ſonable, that ſixty Catholics ſhould make a Pro- 
teſtant ; ſuch, in fact, would be his proportion 
of that degree of political power and prepon- 
derance in the ſtate, to be derived from the 
right of election, which every body knous how 


little it is. But as the whole executive power 


of the ſtate, military, eccleſiaſtical, and civil, 


is in the hands of Proteſtants; and as the ſix- 


tieth belonging to the Catholics operate only 
on one-third of the legiſlative power; new prin- 
ciples nd new denominators would be given, 
by which you might mulüply the dividend of 
the Roman Catholic influence, out of all the 


power of decimal fractions. 
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This acquiſition of political power is almoſt ridi- 
culous, as a relief. Can it be thought tremendous 
in the conceſſion ? But it is ſaid; Will the Ro- 
man Catholics be contented with this ? There is 
1680 to believe they will—for, it is all they aſk : 
and, conſidering the circumſtance, they will eſ- 
teem it (being the firſt political conceſſion) as a 
great exertion of the liberality of Government. 
But, will they never aſk for more ? Undoubtedly 
they will, It wand be a mockery, an impoſ- 
ture, on their part, and a miſchievous error to 
Government, if they pretended that ſuch a porti- : 


on was ſufficient to anſwer to the Roman Catho- 


lics, all the juſt ends of repreſentation, accord- 
ing to the joint relation of their numbers and 
their property, real and perſonal. But it 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy them of the protection 
of Government, of the ceſſation of the exclu- 
ſive ſyſtem, and as a ſecurity for the | continu- 


ance 


( 


ance and gradual extenſion of a ſyſtem of union. 


Eke Roman Catholics confeſs that one of their 


objects, in this application, is, that it may be 


practically ſhewn, in a ſmall inſtance, Firſt, That, 
their introduction into the political ſyſtem does 
not produce any danger, any inconvenience, any 
conſiderable change, or indeed any revolution at 
all, in the ſtate of public or local intereſts. Se- 
condly, That, by their temperate and conſtitution- 
al uſe of this acquiſition, they may ſhew themſelves 
qualified for, and acquire a title to one that is 
more ample. Thirly, That it may appear that 


the apprehenſions on which their emancipation is 


oppoſed, are wholly groundleſs. Theſe ſame 
identical apprehenſions have ſtarted up on each 
ſeveral relaxation, as they were propoſed. We 
ſhall be murdered in our beds ; we ſhall be driven 


out of our poſſeſſions ; we ſhall have a popiſh 


ſtate, a popiſh religion; we will quit the coun- 
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try, &c. &c. The perpetual burden of the ſong, 


recurring every time, but with leſs force, as with 


leſs truth, at each. 


But, at this rate, they will proceed from point 
to point, till they are maſters of the whole ſtate 
there is the rub.— We will not ſay 4, for fear we 
ſhould be obliged to ſay B.—We will not give a 
blade of graſs, nor ſo much as the giſtment of a 
cow, for fear it ſhould lead to the ſurrender of our 
whole eſtate. —Obſerve the progreſs of the argu- 
ment from the beginning: if you give them real 
property, they will acquire political privileges 
and if you give political privilege, they will ac- 
quire more property; and then, they will get 


into corporations; and, from corporations, into 


parliament; from the civil, to the military; from 


the law to the revenue: and then, by one great 
bound, there will be none but Papiſts; or, at 
leaſt, a great majority, in the army, in the ſe- 


nate, 


1 


nate, in the civil adminiſtration: and then, we 


| ſhall have a popiſh church, and a popiſh ſtate, and 
there is an end on it. And thus this baſket of 
rotten eggs becomes a foundation for the ſubver- 
ſion of an empire :—if it would be ridiculous 
for their hopes, it is ſo for our fears: the princt- 
ple of the © pedetentim progredicatis, as ap- 
plied to the communication of conſtitutional 
privileges, is falſe in politics, as I believe it is 


in any other moral ſubjet: it is a fallacy for 


this reaſon ; becauſe it ſuppoſes that the ſame jea- 


louſies and the ſame oppoſition of intereſt be- 


tween thoſe who are within, and thoſe who are 


without the pale; thoſe who are privileged and 
thoſe who are not; ſubſiſt after the communica- 
tion of the privileges, and after the confuſion of 
the boundaries which ſubſiſted before it ; whereas 
it is the direct contrary 2 the participation ad- 


vances, the adverſity declines, and both parties 


meet 
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meet in a middle point.—If the principle urged 


againſt the Roman Catholics was true, it would 
prove this propoſition ; that wherever the bulk of 
any people have been once wholly excluded from 
the civil ſtate, it is impoſſible ever to incorporate 
them into it, conſiſtently with the ſtability of the 


ſtate. 


This is contradicted, more or leſs, by the hiſ- 
tory of every country in Europe, without ex- 
ception. They have almoſt every one of them 
been conquered ; in every one of them the con- 
querors appropriated to themſelves the lands, and 
the civil and military adminiſtration; and yet, 
when this was done, the natives by degrees have 
been raiſed from ſlavery to freedom; from ſree- 
dom to property; from property to privileg e: 
not only without the invaſion of the uſurped poſ- 
ſeſſions, or the ſubverſion of eſtabliſhed au- 


thority, 


„ 


thority, but with all thoſe advantages which make 


Europe what it is.—Ireland is in the unn r- 
cumſtances; it has been conquered, but h 
this difference, that the revolution of its landed 
property has been effected, not only by arms, 
but by laws that conqueſt has ſettled into ſecu- 
rity : it is a hundred years old. The natives are 
reſtored to the capacity of a real tenure : the 
effect proves that it was not premature. The ne- 
ceſſity of the meaſure was wiſely and happily an- 
ticipated ; and now, the circumſtance of the 
times and the impoſſibility of maintaining a pro- 
teſtant government, on any other terms, require 
a communication of con/titutional privileges. Fore 
tunately, that neceſſity has not proceeded fo far, 
but that we can do it by degrees; we may feel 
our way ; we have it in our power (if I may 
quote a modern author) to put millions of men 
in a way of being freed erddualy; and therefore 


ſafely to themſelves, and to the ſtate, 


There 
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There is difficulty, there is danger; but the dan. 
ger to be removed is inſtant and preſſing: that to be 
incurred, is contingent 16 remote. — Benefits may 
beget ingratitude; friendſhip, hoſtility; and free - 
dom, ufurpation; true;but this is not thepoint now. 
The evil, with regard to the Roman Catholic, is 
the © too little,” not the © too much.” When 
that is the complaint, we will think of the reme- 
dy: by practiſing the prudence of to-day, we 
ſhall be more likely to practiſe that of to-morrow. 
He that knows how to concede, with wiſdom, 
may alſo know how to reſiſt with ſpirit ; but 
this will never be neceſſary. It 1s the fault of Go- 
vernment, if the Roman Catholic people and 
perſuaſion are not loſt with the Proteſtants, in 
one FOG and even in one church. 1 conclude 
this requiſition, with one extract from the Arti- 
eles of Limerick, the condition upon which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland finally ſubmitted to 


the 


r 


the government of King William; premiſing, 


Firſt, That they aſked to be reſtored to a qualified 
Part of one privilege ; Secondly, that all the laws 
of perſonal diſqualification, and all the penal ſta- 
tutes againſt them and their religion have been 


paſſed ſince the reign of King William, 


FIRST ARTICLE. The Roman Catholics of the 


kingdom ſhall enjoy ſuch privileges in the exerciſe 


of their religion as are conſiſtent with the laws 


of Ireland, or as they did in the reign of 
Charles II. 


SECOND ARTICLE. And all right, title, and 
intereſt, privileges and immunities, which they 
were lawfully entitled to in the reign of 


Charles II. 


This laſt article regards thoſe who were actual. 
ly in arms: it cannot be ſuppoſed to exclude 


thoſe who were not. 


„ 
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